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HENRY F. FLEISMAN. 
Henry F. Fleishman was born at Charleston, S. C, in 1845; he 
died in this City, where he had resided a number of years, on the 
13th of October, 1900. He served in the Confederate army during 
the Civil war, from beginning to end, participating in many of the 
great battles, and surrendering with General Lee's command at Ap- 
pomatox. Mr. Fleishman, at the time of his death, was a member 
of several beneficent orders, in which, and in the community gen- 
erally, he was universally respected. 

FRANK LECOUVREUR. 

Our society is called upon to mourn the death, which occurred 
January 17, 1901, of our associate, Mr. Frank Lecouvreur. Mr. 
Lecouvreur, who was a native of Ortelsburg, Prussia, born June 7, 
1830, came via Cape Horn to California in 1851, and to Los An- 
geles in 1855. He was by profession a civil engineer, and he served 
as County Surveyor of Los Angeles for four years; he also, first 
and last, surveyed many ranches for private parties. He at one time, 
during the '6o's served as deputy county clerk, and later was cashier 
and a director of the Farmers' and Merchants' bank. In June, 1877, 
he was married to Miss Josephine R. Smith, who survives him. 

The members of this society, and of this community, in which 
he lived so many years, universally concede the sterling worth of our 
brother, and sincerely mourn his death. 



DANIEL SCHIECK. 
(Los Angeles Daily Times.) 

Daniel Schieck, a quaint old memento of the days when Los 
Angeles was a half way Mexican town, has gone from the streets 
forever. He lies dead in the home that he built half a cenury ago, 
on the lonely outskirts of the hamlet and lived to see sucked into 
the heart of a city. It is on Franklin street at the head of New 
High. 

It was one of the first plastered houses in the pueblo. Additions 
and new fronts and changes have been made, but Schieck never 
moved from the place all through the years. When he first moved 
in, Mrs. Schieck was very lonely, because there would be days when 
not a soul passed the house. For many years the little German and 
his wife have been familiar figures driving about the city in their 
phaeton. For twenty-five years since the city reached out and ab- 
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sorbed his suburban place, Schieck has been living on his money in 
placid ease. 

He was the pioneer drayman of the city, axv^ for a time was its 
Gunga Din, with a water-cart, peddling Adam's ale from house to 
house. 

He came here in 1852. He had come over from Baden in 1845 
and made the trip across the plains in 1852. The journey was made 
on horseback, and Schieck was once abandoned by his party to die. 
About half way across the plains he was suddenly taken very ill, 
and the party would not take him on. He was too far gone to travel 
anyhow. They would have deserted him like a sick wolf, but he 
n^ade a bargain with one of the men, who, having no horse, was 
walking. Schieck told him that he would buy him a good horse 
and saddle and bridle if he would stay and nurse him through the 
illness. 

They put Schieck out under a tree by the side of the road and 
the man fell out of the party to stay with him. He was a reasonably 
faithful nurse for two days. Then one morning Schieck woke up to 
find that the man had run away in the night with his saddle, horse 
and outfit. He would probably have died from hunger and neglect 
but that he was on the road to one of the Mormon trading posts. 
The Mormon traders found and cared for him until he got well. 

Just as soon as he could possibly travel, Schieck set out with a 
new horse with a Teutonic determination to find that party that 
deserted him. He paid the managers to take him out to Sacramento 
and intended to get his money's worth. By hard riding he overtook 
the party as it was crossing the borders of California. 

They took him the rest of the way into Sacramento and gave 
him one of the best pair of oxen in the caravan to atone for having 
allowed him to make half the journey alone and without the accom- 
modations due him. 

He went to farming near Sacramento, but one of the oxen died 
before long, and he wandered into the gold fields. He got rheuma- 
tism, but no gold. Looking for a better climate, Schieck came 
down the State into Southern California. 

When he hit Los Angeles, the man who peddled water was about 
to leave and Schieck took his place. For a little while he followed 
this job, getting water every morning from the zanja and delivering 
it around to the houses. He charged $2 a month for each of his 
customers. This didn't pay and he went into the dray business. 

He drove a funny, old-fashioned, two-wheeled dray cart and 
had a mononoply. He used to meet the Banning coaches coming in 
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from San Pedro, and the other stage lines. He charged about what 
he liked. 

The little place that he bought on the outskirts of the city ran 
along seventy-five feet on what is now Spring street, and the whole 
length of Franklin street. It made him rich. 

In the early days he cut quite a figure in affairs, and one of the 
reminiscences that he liked to tell was of serving on the first vigi- 
lance committee that introduced Judge Lynch to Los Angeles. 

When he died Sunday night, January 20, 1901, he was aged 
81 years, 3 months and 20 days. It was just old age that took him 
off. About five weeks ago he was out driving with his wife and 
became so dazed that he could scarcely drive home, narrowly es- 
caping several accidents. He went to bed when he got home and 
never was up again. 

He leaves a widow, who was his second wife, and two children, 
Mrs. S. E. Boecher and Mrs. C. E. Jenkins, besides a daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. John Schieck. 

ANDREW GLASSELL. 

Andrew Glassell was bom in Virginia, September 30, 1827. 
When he was seven years old his parents moved to Alabama, where 
his father engaged in cotton planting. Andrew was educated in 
the University of Alabama, from which he graduated in 1848. Af- 
ter graduating he studied law. In 1853 he came to California, and 
the same year was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
State. A friend of his being United States Attorney at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Glassell received the appointment of Deputy United 
States District Attorney, to assist in trying a large number of 
accumulated land cases pending in the Faleral District Court, and 
was thus employed about three years. Then resuming his private 
practice, he did a prosperous legal business till the Civil war broke 
out. His sympathies were with the Confederates, but not caring to 
take part by discussion or otherwise on either side, he quit the prac- 
tice of law and engaged in the manufacture of lumber and staves 
near Santa Cruz, employing a large force of men in a steam sawmill. 
After the war he came to Los Angeles, and in partnership with 
Alfred B. Chapman and George H. Smith, established the law firm 
of Glassell, Chapman & Smith. In 1883 Mr. Glassell retired from 
the practice of law, to devote his whole time to his private business. 

Mr. Glassell was twice married. In -1855 he married a daughter 
of Dr. H. H. Toland, an eminent phyiscian of San Francisco, by 
whom he had nine children. She died in 1879. His second wife he 
married in 1885. She was a daughter of Wm. C. Micou of New 
Orleans. She died about two years since. Mr. Glassell died Jan- 
uary 28, 1901. 



